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been beautifully described by Tennyson ; and another poet 
furnishes us with a greeting for old winter : — . 

"With his ice and snow and rime, 
-i« " < •' Let bleak winter sternly come ; 

'.'■■ ■■ There is not a sunnier clime, 

. • . ■ Than the lore-lit winter home." 

The engraving which we present is thoroughly characteristic 
of English rural scenery: 



LETTER FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. 

, 1853. . 

At last I am within the walls- of Stamboul. My first view of 
the place was not promising, because I came up in a fog ; but 
this soon clearing away, I saw a truly magnificent sight from 
the deck of the steamer — Stamboul on one side, Galata, 
Tophana, and P era on the other. The. view here is truly 
striking. The palaces, the mosques, the minarets, the copper- 
coloured cupolas, the Frank quarter, the splendid mansions of 
the foreign ministers, the public buildings which stand up in 
bold relief on the hills in Europe, and in Asja, also at Scutari 
■ — form a great panorama of unrivalled beauty. 

It is a pity that a bad system of police, a total disregard to all 
sanitary laws, and much of that old Turkish feeling of hesita- 
tion and- procrastination which has been universally ascribed 
to the Turks, should leave Constantinople very much what it 
was many years ago. The events which are now taking place, 
and. which will end, most likely, in involving the whole 
civilised world in a war, have certainly roused the Turks in a 
way which really was not expected. They are shaking off 
the dust of the last half century, and showing that they are 
not so' incapable in military matters as some have fancied. 
The new-fangled show-troops of European Turkey are, how- 
ever, less prominently effective ^than the bold and warlike 
hordes which have been pouring for some time out of Asia. 

But if they are showing activity and progress in arms, they 
have, yet to satisfy us with regard to civil reforms. In the 
first place, what strikes the traveller forcibly is, the dirty and 
disagreeable state of the streets, which are ill-paved, un- 
watered, and without scavengers, save the hungry dogs that 
prowl about the streets' by day and 'howl in the cemeteries by 
night. TheseXdpg? ..were a much greater nuisance than they 
are now. It isJnoTiong since the true Mussulman thought it 
his duty to insiilt a .Christian, and to set the dogs upon him as 
he passed. .;ButpSlicy is doing what gratitude will ultimately 
make permanent. "A -Frank walking through the streets is 
now not only not molested, but treated with respect and 
deference; and English ladies go as freely into the Turkish 
quarter now, unveiled, as they would in London or Paris.. 
This is a concession to .the power and influence of Western 
Europe which it is- important to observe, as the whole future 
destiny of Turkey depends on her becoming friendly and 
tolerant to its own Christian population. 

The motives of a Turk are difficult to understand j but it ap- 
pears to be the general impression, that all thinking Osmanlis 
see clearly that the anomalous position of the rayahs, or Chris- 
tians, .in European Turkey, is the real cause of most of her 
difficulties, and a disposition is really shown to put an end to 
all those disabilities, civil and religious, which have hitherto 
kept lip a. war of races and a marked distinction between the 
rulers an'd their serfs; 

' The position of the rayahs in European Turkey has been 
'fearfully bad, and yet I doubt if it has been so demoralising 
and degrading as that of the Russian serf. But the rayah sees 
before him the dawn of a brighter day ; the myriad slaves of 
the Czar have before them a long, hopeless, Arctic night, with 
Siberia for a resting-place. The rulers of the Turkish empire 
have had their eyes clearly opened to the fact, that a large 
arid industrious and wealthy portion of their subjects should 
no longer be treated as a conquered race. 

Hitherto no Christian could serve in the army or navy, hold 
any but a subordinate place in the civil service, give evidence 
in a court of law, own property to any extent without a 



foreign protection, or possess or exercise any of the meanest 
rights of freemen. All this, we are promised, is to be 
changed, and the formation of a Christian regiment is a very 
promising and good sign. Complete equality between the' 
believers in any religion must be allowed. This must end in 
the speedy preponderance of the Christian population in 
European Turkey ; but that is not a thing to be deprecated. 
The Turks are a little over three, the Christians a little .over 
eleven millions, in Europe. The Turks are about sixteen 
millions in Asia — as fresh, vigorous, and untamed, as they were 
two centuries ago ; firm believers in the prophet, utterly with- 
out that leaven of infidelity and gross materialism which per-J 
vades the young men of this city. 

- It was in Turkish courts of law that the position of thg 
Christian was peculiarly painful. Until within a few weeks ; 
there was a law prohibiting the reception of Christian evW 
dence. Under the influence of our excellent ambassador this 
law has been repealed. This- is a very great «tep in -advance j* 
it will do much good, especially if measures be taken to 
remedy the extreme venality of most of the judges, kadis, and 
others : they are nearly all to be bought, as are the inferior 
officials, and generally from the same cause, low salaries — 
salaries barely sufficient for their existence. 

A few anecdotes in connexion witlT"Turkish courts of law 
will be worth preserving, even as a contrast to the new system 
which we are assured is now about to be efficiently carried 
out. They are well authenticated. Indeed, I shall tell you 
nothing in these my jottings down but what I have on good 
authority. 
£?*Not very long ago a rayah, a Christian subject of the Porte, 
saved by dint of great industry and perseverance the moderate 
sum of 10,000 piastres, or about £90, which, however, to a 
small shopkeeper in Stamboul was a fortune. It is a melan- 
choly fact, that under the old system, the rayahs weire-never 
safe from being plundered when they were known T: ttf have' 
money. For this reason, merchants, dealers, and those who''" 
had by any means saved a little money, always contrived to 
take a short journey in search of a foreign passport, and came 
back, after three, six, or nine months, with an English, French, 
Greek, Swiss, or Russian passport; which made them in- 
violable, because it entitled them to the protection of the 
embassy of the country whose passport they carried. This 
thought occurred to the rayah Gregorio, who had saved 
10,000 piastres. His next-door neighbour was a Turk of 
notoriously dissolute life and manners. By 'some means or 
other he learnt that Gregorio had -the sum alluded to, and 
meant to go away, and return a Russian, probably— for the 
Greeks, to their eternal disgrace, lean far too much to this 
power — when he would be out of the power of any one to 
oppress him. 

So Abdallah Mustafa went with a friend of his own kind, a 
worthless profligate, before a judge, who was notoriously an 
honest, upright, and honourable Turk — a Turkish gentleman, 
in fact, of the old school before 1821. Before this bearded 
judge, the two friends swore a falsehood. The friend said : 
." On the second hour of the third day before the Ramadan, I 
saw this Turk, Abdallah Mustafa, lend to Gregorio, a ghiaour 
(infidel), the sum of ten thousand piastres, and I am quite 
certain that the money has never been repaid. More than 
that, this kelb, this dog, this pork-eating infidel, is about to 
run away." 

And the judge replied : " Be it so. Let the Christian pay 
Two Turks have sworn by the Koran that it is — and it is." 

And the two friends went away and unblushingly told 
Gregorio of the decision of the magistrate. Gregorio was 
well-nigh driven mad — he wept tears of rage and despair, and 
then ran out and told his story to a wealthy Greek merchant. 

" It is very strange," said the merchant. "The Kadi is a 
good man. But perhaps he has been imposed upon. I will 
go and see him." 

And the Greek merchant went and saw the Turkish judge. 

The judge listened to him gravely, stroked his beard, and 
said: "I believe what you say to be true; but the Koran 
gives me no choice. Two Turks have sworn a thing against 
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a Christian; they have eaten dirt, they have lied; but the 
Christian has no remedy — he must pay. A judge can only 
decide according to evidence. Mashallah 1 I am very sorry, 
but it is so." 

The Greek merchant was very sad, and almost feared he 
must raise a subscription for Gregorio, •which he thought 
unfair, seeing the poor man was really the owner of the 
10,000 piastres. 

"Wallah!" said the judge; "I see you are hurt at the 
rayah's misfortune. Bismillah ! what I say I ought not to 
say — but God's will be done — these two men are the fathers 
of lies. Go down to Galata, enter a large coffee-house, and 
there you will see an old man, who — Inshallah ! — please 
God ! — will get you over your difficulty. Allah Kerim !— - 
God is great and merciful. Go." 

The merchant and Gregorio went down as told to the coffee- 
shop, on entering which they saw an old man taking his 
coffee and solemnly smoking his pipe. Though an old scoun- 
drel, and driving an infamous trade, he was a grave and 
venerable personage, and the Greeks bowed to him politely. 

" La Allah Wah Allah Mohammed resoul -Allah," * said he, 
" what wants my lord with his servant ? " 

He could be polite to a ghiaour on occasion. They told their 
story without hesitation. 

" "What backsheesh will my lord give his servant i" 

The Greek merchant gave a piece of gold. 

" Allah Kerim ! go. Inshallah ! your affair is settled." 

"But " began Gregorio. 

" You would see how it is to be done. Go, call me two 
Turkish boatmen." 

Gregorio did as he was told ; the Greek merchant smiled, 
and none the less when two boatmen of the Bosphorus 
entered. 

"You see that ghiaour," said the old man, pointing to the 
rayah. 

The boatmen nodded their heads. 

" And you see these piastres," showing them twelve piastres. 

The boatmen looked quite lively. 

""Well, to-morrow go before the kadi; and recollect, or 
may you die in the Tedi Khouli, on the second hour of the 
third day before the Ramadan, this Christian was in a boat 
with you, out at sea, looking out for a ship." 

The boatmen intimated that they perfectly recollected the 
fact, and went away. 

Next day all parties appeared in court. The two Turks on 
one side swore one thing, the two Turks on the other swore 
the direct contrary, proving an alibi most distinctly. 

Then up spoke the judge and said ; " As two Turks say 
one thing, and two Turks say another, we must leave all 
things to the judgment of God. Allah Kerim ! I dismiss 
the case. As it is, let it remain." 

"With many such unbiassed judges as these, and a new 
system, coupled with the destruction of the bastinado, Turkish 
courts of law would soon improve. But the judges must be 
» " There is but one God, and Mohammed is his prophet." 



better paid, and a better system of surveillance adopted; Not 
long since a man was tried for the murder of his wife.: It 
was a brutal case, and had not occurred within the sacred 
precincts of the harem. The case was clear, public indigna- 
tion was at a great height, the relations of the wife asked for 
the application of the lex talionis — though capital punishments 
are all but abolished, of which my space will not allow me to 
say more — and the judge was about to decide against the 
assassin. Suddenly a letter and a bag were passed up by a 
hapoudge-bassi to the bench. The letter was from a friend of 
the murderer, and the bag contained five hundred dollars; 

The judge gave judgment after consulting the Koran, and 
said that the law and the prophet declared, that none could 
ask blood for blood but the nearest relative of the deceased. 
Now the nearest relative of the deceased was her own child, 
an infant of seven months, and he therefore adjourned the case 
until the son's wishes could be known. 

The influence of western civilisation has already, however, 
been felt ; and I do really believe, when the world is rid of the 
present quarrel, a new impetus may be given to Turkey, by a 
reconciliation, and perhaps in the end an amalgamation, of the 
two races. ' i 

Fires are not' quite so common as they used to be. The 
hamals and sahiers, porters and water-carriers, haye been long 
suspected of being at the bottom of these frightful scenes of 
destruction to life and property, which have been of daily 
occurrence in Constantinople. They made immense sums of 
money by aiding in saving goods and lives at night. The 
houses being of wood, whole quarters are burnt down in a few 
hours. But since a threat of a very severe kind has been 
directed against the Jiamals and sahiers, the conflagrations are 
slightly less in number. 

I have made one or two excursions round Constantinople) 
and visited some spots of extreme beauty. I shall give you 
some account of my peregrinations in another letter, seeking, 
however, rather to tell you of manners and customs than of 
things which, to a great extent, have been described until 
some of them have become as familiar as household words. 
A friend of mine recently visited the Sultan's palace, and 
even entered the harem. It is a meanly-furnished place, with 
chintz curtains and ancient coverlets on divans, a few prints 
of Englisluand French battle scenes, and nothing of any kind 
to please the eye or taste but some cool and refreshing 
fountains. The library of Korans is curious, while the 
armoury is full of Eastern arms— some very antique. The 
mosques look better outside than in. The strange building in 
Leicester-square, so oddly placed amid our houses and bricks, 
gives a very effective idea of one of these buildings. The 
principal is St. Sophia, once a Christian church. It is a 
striking building outside, but I have not yet seen the inside. 
The most striking building, however, in Constantinople is 
the Sulemanaya, which can be seen from a great distance. 
It is a perfect tier of cupolas, rising one above another) 
and crowned by a single dome of enormous span and elegant 
proportions. 



TURKISH PIPES 



Smoking is one of the greatest delights of a Mussulman* It 
seems with him a second nature, and that it would be as easy 
for him to exist without food as without tobacco. It has been 
said, that the custom of smoking in Turkey and Persia dates 
far earlier than the period at which tobacco was discovered in 
America, and hence the previous existence of the plant in 
those countries has been inferred. But, although the habit 
now prevails universally in the East, the tobacco-plant is 
never once hinted at in any of the authorities which treat of 
ancient Oriental productions ; and that a custom so peculiar as 
smoking should have been totally omitted in the graphic 
descriptions which old writers give, seems scarcely possible, 
if4t were then known. Yet the Koran itself,- -a book which 



legislates, on all points, small and great, is altogether silent oil 
the subject. Long before the discovery of America, Euro-, 
peans were acquainted with the peculiarities of the East. 
Thither went Lion-heart and his crusaders, even in the dark 
ages, and the manners and customs of the Turks became 
thoroughly known : later than this, the wealthy merchants of 
Venice and other cities on the Mediterranean carried on a 
traffic in the Levant, of which all sorts of Eastern commodi- 
ties were the subjects. Yet no such thing as tobacco is ever 
alluded to in any way. 

From this it appears that; although the custom of smoking 
prevails so extensively in the East now, before the discovery 
of America it was altogether unknown. When tke Spaniards' 



